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schools. Leeds received in 1945-6 a grant at the rate of 80-25 per
cent of net recognisable expenditure for school meals, and 100
per cent for school milk and the removal of air-raid shelters. The
latter rate per cent was also paid for the emergency training of
teachers, but training-colleges maintained by L.E.A.S received a
grant based on a more complicated arrangement.
The school meals grant was amended in 1947, and provided for
a premises grant of 100 per cent, a dinner grant of 100 per cent,
and a grant for meals and refreshments other than dinners at the
rate of 54-7214 per cent. At present, except in necessitous cases,
pupils pay a small sum for meals, but when each school is served
by a canteen the policy is to make all meals free.
The Act, as regards many of its main provisions, has been in
operation for several years, and, in spite of certain flaws which
could be discovered only in the course of its administration, one
can say, generally, that it constitutes the greatest single advance
made in the development of English education.
For the first time the country has been given the plan of a
fully co-ordinated system of national education, arranged in three
successive stages of primary, secondary, and further education.
Whilst giving full praise to the accomplishment of the Butler Act,
it is well to remember that some of its provisions have yet to
be implemented, and the fate of the Fisher Act still has its lesson
for us. The Act has not solved all our educational problems. At the
present time the country is in a stage of educational transition.
The Ministry has already approved many of the development plans,
but acute difficulties are being faced, especially in those districts
which were tardy in carrying out the Hadow reorganisation. Local
authorities are struggling with problems of accommodation and
staffing. Serious difficulties in regard to building-programmes are
likely to be experienced for some time to come owing to shortage
of materials. These are certain to delay the construction of new
schools beyond the dates previously anticipated, and the rising costs
of building are robbing the estimated expenditure of its meaning.
The chief difficulty at the moment is the increased number of
children needing school places due to the upward movement of the
birth-rate during the war and the extension of the school-leaving age
to fifteen. These two factors have added nearly a million children
to the school population. Local authorities are making desperate
attempts to cope with accommodation problems and are employing
every possible form of improvisation, from making use of army